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A VERY BAD NIGHT. 


I HAVE noticed, in fiction, that when any quite 
incredible occurrence is about to be narrated, the 
author prefaces his statement with the remark 
that what is about to follow is literally true. He 
pledges his word, as it were, while admitting that 
the affair has an ugly look, that his readers shall 
not be deluded. But after all what is his word ? | 
What is any man’s word when weighed in the | 
balance with one’s own sense of congruity ; and | 
how much less weight has the word of an anony- 
mous author—the mere shadow of ashade! We 
believe him, or not (just as we do other folk, for 
that matter), as we feel inclined. Hence it is, 
therefore, that I abstain from prefixing to the | 
following narration any such heading as ‘ Strange | 
but True,’ or ‘Stranger than Fiction,’ although it | 
is very strange, and although it happened to 
myself. 

Again, before I begin, let me advert to the con- | 
ventional use of Sleep, in fiction, to account for | 
improbabilities. A gentleman or lady narrate their 
personal experiences among sphinxes, crocodiles, 


which, to an old bachelor like myself, is not of 
an exhilarating nature—and I was dog-tired and 
utterly knocked up. If you know what it is to 
be almost too fatigued to undress, and to fall asleep 
as you flop down on your pillow, you will under- 
stand my condition, on the night of May 27, 1868, 
which is the date of my Horrible Tale. 

At about midnight (for I heard some neighbour- 
ing chimes strike), I woke suddenly—as wide awake 
as ever I was in my life ; but it was not in my own 
snug bedroom. The moonlight, streaming through 
a vast skylight, disclosed to me a gigantic chamber 
—or rather a series of chambers—tilled with people 
all as silent and motionless as the dead. They 
were the dead in one sense, but not in another. 
They belonged to the past, some of them to the 
dim historic past (as I presently discovered), but 
their limbs were not those of skeletons; their 
cheeks had the natural hue of health; and they 
wore, not the attire of the charnel-house, but the 
clothing incident to their epoch, and, indeed, in 
many cases, the actual garments which they had 
worn in life. All details, however, were a matter of 
subsequent investigation. For the moment, I knew 


ghosts, and other unusual company, always insist- | nothing except that I was surrounded by a motley 
ing upon the genuineness of the impressions they | group of human beings, the representatives, as it at 


describe, and then comes the anticlimax ; they are 
engaged in deadly combat with a griffin who eats 
human flesh, when in endeavouring to disengage his 
beak from some sensitive portion of their persons, 
‘with the effort’ they awake, and ‘ Lo! ’twas all a 
dream” To offer an explanation of this sort for 
any phenomenon, is, in my opinion, to insult the 
intelligent reader. 

No; the thing I have got to tell happened to 
me last week, but may possibly happen to you 
to-morrow, and is just as real and authentic an 
occurrence as the Derby. I had been to the Derby, 
by the by, on the very day in question; but I 
was not unduly exhilarated : do not entertain that 
idea for a single moment. I was as sober as any 
theological student at his examination before his 
lordship’s chaplain; but I had to dine in town, 
and accompany some country cousins with their 


children to a juvenile exhibition—a proceeding , 


| first seemed (to judge by their apparel), of all ages 
of history, from the Conquest up to yesterday, and 
| of all social ranks, from the monarch to Jack Cade. 
There were men in golden and steel armour, 
mounted on noble steeds, themselves caparisoned 
in steel ; and there were varlets in buff jerkins on 
foot. There were kings and queens of very early 
epochs, and there were also the chief persons men- 
tioned in the Almanach de Gotha for the present 
year; but the moderns were in a very small 
minority; and the females of all eras—I noticed 
with disappointment—were by no means so nume- 
rous as the males. I should mention, for the 
information of those who are unacquainted with 
the delicacy of my mind, that I had no night-cap 
nor any other unbecoming gear, such as might 
(and indeed certainly would) have suggested my 
instant withdrawal from observation. I was dressed 
in the evening suit which Society has economically 
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arranged shall be equally os for preaching a 
sermon, conducting a funeral, or receiving com- 
pany of the highest social position. I did not find 
myself overwhelmed by the mere rank of those I 
beheld around me. They stared at me, it is true, 
with calm impassive faces, and eyes that looked 
unconscious of my very presence, but I have often 
found myself under ‘the cold shade of the aris- 
tocracy,’ and it does not make me uncomfortable in 
the least. 

Before proceeding, let me once more assert that 
what I saw, I did see ; they were not merely in 
the spirit—these people. I had not been reading 
Universal History after lobster salad, and imagined 
this amazing company in a nightmare, although 
I confess 1 had had the lobster salad. 

Around me, but not pressing around me, stood 
the figures I have described, some alone, some in 
knots of two or three, and some again—and these 
the more brilliantly appareled—in groups of from 
ten to fifty persons. There was no sort of chrono- 
logical mn in their position ; yet a voice seemed 
to whisper in my ear: ‘Remember Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions,’ I had been to Eton and Cambridge, but 
nothing that I had learned at either of these 
seminaries would have furnished me with the 
knowledge required. If the forms about me had 
been the heroes of ancient Greece or Rome, or the 
heathen deities, it would have been otherwise, but 
being, as they were, the chief persons of English 
history, it was necessary to woe the memories of 
early childhood in order to identify them. In the 
stern warrior, on the black horse, regarding me 
with a look that spoke of the ‘black dog’—of 
years of vengeful and remorseless wrong-doing—I 
recognised the Norman, who, as Valpy has it, 


Red from Hastings’ field, 
Bruised Anglia’s realms beneath his iron sway. 


From under those shaggy eyebrows there seemed 


to shoot forth wrath and ruin. His wicked lips, 
used to frame edicts of cruelty, seemed to cry, | 
although his terrible voice was dumb: ‘Turn off 
his gas at eight precisely.’ Yes, this was he who 
‘loved the tall deer as though he was their father,’ 
and made it death to slay them; who laid waste 
five hundred villages to make forest for his sport ; | 
whose oath was ‘ by the splendour of God ;’ and of | 
whose reign even > Aone (who loves Princes) has 
no good word to say beyond ‘the custom of 
Beheading was introduced’ Though I was well 
aware that the Habeas Corpus Act had been passed | 
since his time (besides other restrictive measures 
directed against monarchs of his temperament), I 
fairly trembled. 

Yet, let me here remark, in justice to myself, 
that, notwithstanding the peculiarity of my position, 
I was not so alarmed as might have been expected. 
The knowledge that in this great assemblage of the 
Past I was the sole (however unworthy) representa- 
tive of the Present sustained me. The Early Ages 


and the Middle Ages do not (I reflected) comprise 
all history. The Nineteenth Century will in its turn | 
be history some day, and in my hands I resolved | 
that it should not suffer in dignity. But my knees 

knocked together, and a cold sweat bedewed my | 


of the dauntless knights of his epoch, was so effec- 
tually covered in with mail, that nothing could 
ssibly hurt it, and he wore his black visor down. 

et, despite that last circumstance, I knew that I 
was in the presence of the conqueror of Poitiers 
and of Crécy. His eyes, which glared through 
helmet bars, too closely set for arrow-head to enter, 
had an awful gleam. It was that Prince surnamed 
‘the Black,’ but ‘whether from the colour of his 
armour or the truculence of his disposition, even 
Mangnall has not been able to quite decide, but 
states that ‘he died of a consumption, regretted 
by all’ My position was precarious in the extreme, 
but I repressed a rising cry of ‘ Police, Police!’ on 
account of its ridiculous anachronism. 

Here, again, was a condition of affairs that 
demands incidental notice. Although face to face 
with these knights, who had so long been dust, 
their good swords rust, and whose souls are with 
the saints we trust (although I for my part cannot 
credit that for one moment), yet I was fully con- 
scious of my own high state of civilisation. For 
me—by whatever medieval darkness these poor 
gentlemen had been surrounded—railways had been 
invented, revolvers manufactured, the new Reform 
Bill passed, the telegraph between this a 
and America (a place they had never dreamed of) 
established, and the duty upon playing-cards taken 
off, or considerably reduce erhaps I somewhat 
huddle together in this enumeration the benefits of 
the march of intellect ; but the fact is 1 was Mang- 
nallised: my ideas—perhaps from conversing with 
my juvenile friends the previous evening—took the 
shape in which history is represented to us in that 
familiar little epitome; I thought of matters as 
though they were the ‘ principal events during the 
reign of Victoria.’ 

Immediately opposite to me was a third mounted 
warrior, who might have passed for a much nearer 
relative of the other two than he really was. He 
was even more splendidly appareled than either, 


| and was scratching his chin, in a puzzled sort of 


manner, with the handle of a gigantic battle-axe, 
set with gold and precious stones; beside him, 
whispering in his ear, was one with a fawning 
look, and without his armour, which had been lost 
in ‘the Wash.’ 

‘I wish, the crowned knight seemed to reply, 
‘that you were a little more straightforward, John ; 
and it’s no use your calling me Acerrimus Ajax, for 
I am not very sharp, and never shall be, but my axe 
is.” It was impossible to mistake the expression of 
his eyes, and Pr felt very pleased to think that it 
was a family quarrel that was for the present 
engaging his attention ; for 

‘In war, so exciting, 


He took such — t in, did Coeur de Lion, 
‘ He didn’t care whom he fought, so he was fighting.’ 


Upon the other side of him, and with her hand 
upon his bridle-rein, as though her gentle influence 
would have restrained him, was ‘the Fair Flower 
of Florence, his queen, a very striking-looking 
young woman, with a chignon. 

It was not usual, I noticed, for monarchs to be 
accompanied by their consorts; in this respect, 
as in. all others, they retained the habit of their 


forehead nevertheless, when, upon my left hand, I| lives; but there were other exceptions beside 
ee another warrior, clothed from head to| Berengaria. Before me was stretched a prince 
0 


ot in black armour, who held an enormous mace 
studded with black nails within a few inches of my 
unprotected head ; his own head, after the fashion 


of unusual dimensions; his legs, in particular, 
extended so far that I saw no end to them: the 
feet were hidden (I am sorry to have to mention 
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it) under the embroidered petticoats of some | 
lady of the fourteenth century, who, of course, | 
unaware of the circumstance, was engaged in con- 

yersation with her page. I knew at once that 
this monarch must be he ‘surnamed Longshanks, 
on account of the great length of his legs ;’ a cruel | 
prince, in whose reign ‘geography and the use of 

the globes were introduced, and wine was sold only 

as a cordial in apothecaries’ shops.” On the other | 
hand, he massacred the Welsh bards, and one wishes | 
he had done the same for the Italian Organ 
Grinders. 

My attention, however, distracted alike from his 
vices and his virtues, was riveted on a lovely lady, 
who, leaning over his prostrate form, appeared to 
be biting his left arm. But in this I was agreeably 
mistaken : it was Eleanor, Edward’s queen, engaged 
in extracting the poison from the wounds inflicted 
on him by one of ‘those enthusiasts called Assas- 
sins.’ Here was an ‘ occupation for females’ which 
the Social Science Congress has omitted to indicate, 
and yet the world has not suffered the ng of 
that persevering woman’s good deed to perish. The 
Charing Cross Hotel Company (though Limited) 
has within these three years erected a testimonial 
to her virtues. Instigated by motives of delicacy, 
Iwas moving away from this interesting spectacle, 
when suddenly I found myself in presence of a 
gentleman with a splendid golden chain and cloak 
of costliest sables, but who seemed to be suffering 
from curvature of the spine. My countenance 
doubtless still expressing a respectful admiration 
for Queen Eleanor, drew a scowl of hatred and 
malignity from one to whom benevolence was 
ever displeasing and affection unknown. Although 
always leaning to one side, ‘crooked-back Richard’ 
had never leaned to Virtue’s; and when we come 
to enumerate his ‘ best public actions,’ how sad is 
it to find ‘the institution of the Heralds’ Office’ 
among them. Even Charity, with uplifted eyes 
and hands, murmurs: ‘ What, then, must have been 
his worst !’ 

A curious contrast to Richard was presented in a 
sturdy individual close beside him, simply attired 
in (what seemed to me to be) wash-leather and tin ; 
he had also a large wart upon his nose. It is im- 
possible to denualbe the contempt with which he 
regarded the gorgeously dressed individuals around 
him, though his gaze had neither cruelty nor 
malignity, and I felt at once that he was the 
Brewer of Huntingdon, who knew of course what 
was small-beer, no matter what froth might be 
on the top of it. The ‘two distinguishing traits’ 
in his character (beside the wart) were, I now 
remembered, ‘Hypocrisy and Ambition ;’ and 
also that we are indebted to him, or at least 
his epoch, for the ‘settlement of St Helena, and 
th ening of the speaking-trumpet. 

It was strange that the face of every man I had 
yet seen in this great company of the Past, was 
stern and forbidding. A gracious smile was 
unknown among them, and even the expression 
which we call bland was wanting. Some of the 
ladies, too, were something more than strong- 
minded. One wore a suit of complete armour, 
and wielded a sword as big as herself, which she 
pointed significantly towards Henry VI. And 
another lady, quite as beautiful, and twice her 


size, flashed detiance upon her. The one was Joan 


of Arc, that ‘light of ancient France, gone out 
for near five centuries, but beheld at least once 


since by Mr Tennyson; the other, Margaret of 


Anjou, who ‘fought twelve pitched battles in her 
husband’s cause,’ whom, however, she so hen- 
pecked, that ‘we are obliged to confess ambition, 
not affection, guided her actions; and, wanting 
principle, she may engage our pity, but has no 
title to our esteem and reverence,’ 

Was it a low sigh that drew my attention hence 
to a very different spectacle? If she gave no sigh, 
yet I saw the wave of life in her, ebb and flow— 
the rise and fall of her fair bosom; and I mention 
it—at the risk of being considered indiscreet— 
because it was the first occasion upon which I detected 
movement in any of this august assemblage. I am 
almost sure the charming creature in question 
wished to attract my attention. Her eyes were 
modestly downcast ; but although so young, she 
wore widow’s weeds, and about the corners of her 
exquisite mouth lurked an ensnaring smile. I 
tried to remember that she was ‘ chiefly celebrated 
for her beauty and her misfortunes, but other 
recollections would force themselves into my mind 
about her. Not content with three husbands, she 
had encouraged followers ; and she had blown up 
one of her husbands, not in the way which most 
wives use, but with gunpowder. Beautiful as she 
was, I turned from her with quite a sense of 
relief to the young girl beside her, who, however, 
it must be confessed, was even still more ex- 

uisitely fair. Save that each had been a queen, 
there had been nothing in common between these 
two in life, except its ending ; they had both had 
their heads chopped off, at the command of another 
woman. But the one, if she had not actually 
deserved her punishment, had walked in gay 
and wicked ways; while the other—she had been 
only ten days an unwilling queen before she fell 
beneath the headsman’s blow. And yet in her 
short reign what improvements would seem to 
have taken place! ‘Engraving and knitting stock- 
ings were invented; the Psalms of David were 
translated into verse ; half-crowns were first coined 
in England ; and the study of anatomy was revived.’ 
From this last-mentioned circumstance, one would 
almost think—but that it is impossible for a queen 
to be a subject—that this sweet self-sacrificing 
creature, always devoted as she was to Science, 
had perished for its benefit. 

Let it not be imagined from this sportive 
remark that the peculiar circumstances in which 
I found myself placed seemed at all a laughing 
matter. The sudden terror which seized me on 
the realisation of my position—the one living man 
in a countless assemblage of the distinguished 
Dead!—had indeed passed away, but it was suc- 
ceeded by a sense of awe and mental oppression, 
from which I vainly strove to escape by an affecta- 
tion of jocularity. My situation reminded me of 
that of a small and pusillanimous dog in a field of 
cows, who nal him in an ever-decreasing 
circle, so that wherever he turns there is a cow with 
a fixed expression of countenance. It is true that 
in this Walhalla the figures did not move (with the 
slight exception I have ventured to hint at), but 
they stared with a fixedness not to be found in 
cows. Whithersoever I turned, their eyes seemed 
to follow me, and, what was peculiarly embarrass- 
ing, they evidently suspended the conversation, 
which their positions shewed they had been 
engaged in, until I should relieve them of my 
presence. 

These conversations, to which I was unfor- 
tunately not permitted to listen, must have been 
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more remarkable than even those Imaginary 
ones narrated by Savage Landor. How curious, 
for instance, would it have been to hear the views 
of Lady Jane Grey and Mary of Scotland (which 
they were doubtless in the act of interchanging) 
respecting Mary of England and Elizabeth. Per- 
haps the gentle wife of Guildford Dudley might 
have found some excuses for the former, but we 
may depend upon it that the wife of Darnley (and 
others) found none for Queen Bess, and did not 
hesitate to express what she thought of her, not- 
withstanding that the Virgin Queen—‘ No better 
than she should be, Jane, you may take my word 
for it’—stood within earshot, her ruff sticking up 
about her ears like the tail of an angry turkey- 
cock. I should also have liked to hear what 
Charles I. had to say to Oliver Cromwell, in 
explanation of that unpleasant business at White- 
hall, although whatever he said, I doubt whether 
Oliver, with his long experience of the value of 
his Majesty’s word, would have believed him. I 
wondered if Bluff King Hal, surrounded as he was 
by his six wives, was making it so plain to some 
of them, as Mr Froude has endeavoured to do, that 
he was one of the best of husbands as well as 
wisest of princes; and if William IIL, with his 
stiff manner and pointed forefinger, succeeded in 
persuading his father-in-law that Honesty (and 
Abdication) was the best Policy. But speculation 
and curiosity were, as I have confessed, by no 
means my predominant feelings; the sense of 
isolation overwhelmed me, and would have of 
itself caused my withdrawal from that dread com- 
pany, had not a circumstance occurred which 
nastened my exit very much. I was looking at 
Isabella of Calais with considerable interest— 
she had three hundred waiting-women (if you 
remember), and doubtless dresses in numerical 
proportion to afford those ladies their perquisites 
—and wondering how much pin-money that fool 
Richard II. allowed her, when an old gentleman in 
a blue coat and brass buttons, who stood near her, 
turned his bald head sharply round, with a click, 
and offered me a pinch of snuff. I knew from the 
= I had seen of him that this was William 
obbett, and rightly guessed that the action was 
intended in approval of my economical sentiments ; 
but his turning round in this way gave me such a 
turn (upon the principle of the well-known pro- 
verb) that I thought I should have dropped. Sup- 
pose they all began to turn their heads and offer 
me pinches—or worse, maybe, than pinches! 
Suppose Queen Eleanor should get up, for instance, 
and ask me to take my turn at extracting poison 
— I rushed from the gilded chamber, and 
ushing past Charles IL., who was holding out his 
and in an affable and characteristic manner, was 
so unfortunate as to separate it from the rest of his 
body. I saw it drop, with all its wealth of jewels ; 
I heard it fall upon the polished floor ; and then I 
fled, like a madman, to find myself in a worse 
room, and amid much worse company. 

It is one of the mistakes that Republicans fall 
into to imagine that monarchs are the most dis- 
reputable of all associates, and the air of courts 
the most unwholesome of all atmospheres. There 
is at least one exception to this theory—namely, 
the company of criminals and the atmosphere of 
the gallows. Yet these were what I was now 
introduced to, before I could say, or even think of 
saying, Jack Robinson. 

Imagine an apartment, small by comparison with 


that from which I had just escaped, but still spa- 
cious, hung entirely with black, and filled with the 
most repulsive persons that have ever expiated 
their crimes ~ 90 the scaffold. There were only two- 
and-forty of these individuals, it is true, in place of 
many hundreds of historical characters ; but then, 
per contra, every one of these was a Murderer! The 
most diabolical specimens of all humanity were 
here to be found collected, from every clime, without 
prejudice as to rank, or sex, or colour. Nana 
Sahib, the agreeable Hindu butcher, stood face to 
face with Dr Couty de la Pommerais, the most 
gentlemanly of Parisian poisoners. Mr James 
Greenacre, by whose conduct Miss Hannah Brown 
was so dreadfully cut up, was in close confab with 
Mrs Catherine Wilson, whose characteristics he 
doubtless appreciated, and to whom my he 
had just remarked that he only wished he had met 
her earlier. Mr Daniel Good and Mr Dove were 
smiling at one another significantly, as though they 
appreciated the humour of their surnames ; and 
Ravaillac seemed to have some tacit understanding 
with Mr William Hunt, who took a cab by the 
hour for the purpose of destroying in it his wife 
and family. Most of these unpleasant persons were 
standing up in a sort of dock (of course, a dry one), 
as they appeared at their trial, but a few of the 
| choicer spirits were scattered about the room at 
| large, and among them Messrs Burke and Hare, a 
| firm that, many years ago, made itself obnoxious 
to all society in Edinburgh, with the exception of 
the’ medical profession. I had drawn near these 
gentlemen in the hope (I confess) of overhearing 
anything they might happen to say about body- 
snatching, when cohieny both of them turned 
round, with a click, and confronted me with an 
indescribable expression. 

Fleeing from their proximity, I rushed up some 
wooden steps leading to nowhere particular, and 
found myself beneath the guillotine, and opposite 
THe Most ExTRAoRDINARY RELIC IN THE WORLD! 
‘ The Original Knife and Lunette that decapitated 
twenty-two thousand persons—among whom were 
Louis XVI. Marie-Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, 
the Duke of Orleans, and Robespierre—and shed 
the best and worst blood in France.’ 

Mon Dieu! What memories, if that rusty blade 
could speak, might it narrate! What sights of 
infamy, of pity, of despair, must it have seen! 
What seas of blood and tears! =What—— 

‘ What are you doing on with that ere waluable 
relict ?’ cried a terrible voice, ‘a spiling of its edge 
with your thumb ; and how do you come here at 
this time o’ night, hours and hours after this 
Hexhibition is closed—just tell me that, my pippin ?’ 

The speaker was an officer of — of the nine- 
teenth century: the hour, as he hinted, was an 
untimely one ; and the place was Madame Tussaud’s 
Historical Gallery in Baker Street. 

‘I am not your pippin,’ returned I with some 
dignity ; ‘but I allow that my presence here 
demands some explanation. I went to the Derb 
yesterday, and came home dead-tired. I dined, 
and accompanied some young people in the even- 
ing, with their parents, to this confounded Exhibi- 
tion. Incautiously yielding to a natural temptation 
—that of sitting down—I fell asleep upon a sofa 
in yonder room, and was doubtless taken by the 
visitors for wax-work. At all events, nobody 
meddled with me, and when the time came for 
closing, I was shut in with the other Objects of 
Interest.’ 
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‘It’s a very queer story,’ said the policeman 
doubtfully. 

‘But it’s true, nevertheless, said I. And such 
was the respectability of my appearance, and the 
genuineness of the half-crown which I tendered 
him, that he at once accorded to my tale that 
credit which I hope my readers will not refuse. 


FOUND DEAD. 
CHAPTER XV.—THE CHARCOAL SKETCH. 


NotWITHSTANDING that Charles Steen cried out 
in a loud voice: ‘ Mr Blissett, is that you, sir?’ as 
the footsteps hurried by, no answer was returned 
by that gentleman. But in a few moments they 
were heard returning, and he presented himself at 
his room-door. Charles might well have asked ‘Is 
that you, sir?’ even after he had seen his patron. 
Always thin, the painter seemed to have shrunk to 
the dimensions of a skeleton ; his trousers hung 
about his legs as though they had been wooden 
ones ; even his thin hair was noticeably more scanty 
than it had been; his eyes were sunk in their 
sockets, and had broad black rims beneath them, 
and they flamed crosswise upon him from their 
cavernous cells with unmistakable suspicion, terror, 
hate. 

‘ How long have you been here ?’ gasped he. 

‘Not twenty minutes, sir. Mrs Maude sent me 
a telegraph’ 

‘I know all that.’ (She had met her lodger as he 
came in, and explained that much, and to that 
delay alone was Charles Steen indebted for having 
been able to reach his room without detection.) 
‘She is a fool, an idiot. Have you been here, in 
your room, ever since you came ?’ 

‘Well, sir, I was very dusty, and a little tired; 
and soap and water’ (he had thrown his coat off for 
the second time) ‘are very grateful after travel.’ 

‘Ay. Your impatience to see how our picture 
was getting on did not tempt you, then, to go into 
the studio ?” 

Those slanting eyes seemed to read his very soul, 
as the young man answered with a forced smile : 
‘Indeed, sir, I never imagined you would have 
gone on with the picture by yourself; for Lucius 
Sylla was finished, you know, before I left ; and for 
the other figure, I flattered myself you would have 
to wait for me—How did you manage? Have you 
progressed far?’ and putting on his coat, Charles 
made as though he would have gone into the 
painting-room. 

‘Never mind that now, said Mr Blissett, biting 
his nails, and with a glance at his young friend 
that shewed his mind was not yet altogether satis- 
fied. ‘You must want your breakfast even more 
than I ; there, ring for coffee. And now you are 
here—albeit there was not the slightest occasion 
for your coming ; I am quite well, as you see, or 
at least quite convalescent—tell me how matters 
have gone on at Allgrove. 

‘Well, sir, the inquest’ 

‘Damn the inquest, exclaimed the painter pas- 
sionately. ‘How dare you vex me by alluding to 


it? It is a disgrace to the family that such a thing 
was ever permitted. Has not the—that infamous 
verdict given universal offence ?’ 

‘Tt has indeed, sir. Mr Mellish and all the 
gentlemen of the county are very angry about it, 
and very sorry also, for Mrs Blissett’s sake.’ 

‘Just so: very proper. As the head of the 
family, I must devise some means of letting them 
know how I appreciate their good feeling. It 
was a great shock to myself, of course. I daresay 
I may have done something at first sufficiently 
ridiculous to alarm Mrs Maude ; she is not to blame, 
perhaps, after all ; and I am glad to see you back 
again, Steen ; it’s rather lonely here’-—he looked 
over his shoulder towards his own apartment with 
a half-shudder, then added with effort: ‘ Well, and 
how’s Christie ?” 

‘She seems to me a pattern of goodness, sir ; 
she attends to everything like a grown-up mistress 
of the house, and yet is always by the side of her 
sick mother.—By the by, she bade me give you 
this letter, 

‘Umph!’ said the painter, taking it into his 
hand, without, as it seemed, any particular eager- 
ness to possess himself of the contents. ‘There is 
no letter from the wid—my sister-in-law, then?’ 

‘No, sir; but that note was written—so Miss 
Christie said—at her mother’s dictation, 

‘Ay; you yourself, it seems, were admitted to 
the sick-room, were you not?” 

‘I was, sir.’ Charles was about to add ‘ more 
than once,’ but he checked himself. 

‘ And what did my sister-in-law say ?” 

‘She acknowledged gratefully the kind expres- 
sions conveyed in your letter, and expressed regret 
as well as surprise at your severe indisposition’ 

‘Why surprise ?’ interrupted the painter sharply. 
‘Is it so wonderful that a man. who has been 
knocked about in the world as I have been should 
be taken suddenly unwell? Does she suppose my 
constitution to be of iron ?” 

‘Well, sir, I imagine that her husband was a 
very strong and healthy man, and never having 
known him to be ill, she concludes other folks to 
be like him. That very fact, doubtless, made his 
death more terrible to her, more unexpected, and, 
as it were, unaccountable.’ 

‘And yet it seems to have been accounted for 
very easily, poor fellow, was it not?’ observed Mr 
Frederick, who had now got the letter open before 
him ; although, so far from perusing it, he was 
earnestly gazing over the top of it at his young 
friend while he awaited his reply. ‘You don’t 
mean to say that Mrs Blissett called her husband’s 
death unaccountable ?’ 

‘Well, not exactly that, sir; but I fancy she 
was unsettled by that verdict: “ Found dead; but 
how he came by his death’? 

‘I know all that, sir,’ exclaimed the painter 
furiously ; ‘you need not insult me by repeating 
it. Yes, it is enough to annoy anybody, although 
why it should unsettle them, I cannot imagine. 
What on earth did this poor lady say to make you 
think she was unsettled? Do you mean that she 
was touched in the head ?’ 

‘Nay, sir; she was quite in her right mind,’ 
observed Steen gravely, ‘and gave me several mes- 
sages for you concerning future arrangements. She 
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has resolved to leave the Hall at once, and take 
up her abode at Rill Bank. The house will be 
entirely at your disposal, she bade me say, notwith- 
standing that I said there was no hurry, within 
three weeks or so. I told her I was sure you 
would wish her to retain any articles of furniture, 
or whatever else she might seem loath to part 
with.’ 

‘ Quite right, quite right, Steen. Did she seem 
pleased with that arrangement—satisfied ?” 

‘ Perfectly, sir.’ 

‘She expressed herself upon the whole, then, not 
unkindly towards me, eh? Of course it is no 
matter to me, but how did she speak of me, 
Steen?’ 

‘She gratefully acknowledged your good-will, 
sir, on Miss Christie’s behalf as well as her own. 
As to anything unkind, Mrs Blissett would scarcely 
have ken of you, in my presence, otherwise 
than with respect.’ 

‘Ah, well; I don’t know; she used to quarrel 
with me like the devil. But I am glad she has 
forgotten all that. Let bygones be bygones. She 
shall have the furniture, tell her—for of course 
you will ig down to Allgrove again.—Why do you 
stare? Who else is to represent me at the funeral? 
Good Heavens! sir, am J in a condition to bear 
such excitement? I say she is to have what she 
likes. Don’t stint her.—But here’s a letter! Why, 
they will take nothing. They ask permission to 
stay another ten days in the house! They sue as 
if 1 were some extortionate creditor, ay, or even an 
enemy from whose hands they will take no favour, nor 
even quarter’ His eyes crossed one another fright- 
fully as he said this. 

*O sir—Mr Blissett, I am sure you are mis- 
taken,’ exclaimed the young man eagerly. ‘ Your 
sister-in-law has no intention of rejecting your 
kind offices, believe me. As for Miss Christie, 
why, as you said yourself, you are the only relative, 
save one, she has upon earth, and of course she 
looks to you for succour, protection, help of all 
sorts.’ 

‘What they acknowledge most,’ said the painter, 
knitting his brows, and paying no attention to the 
oung man’s words—‘ what they seem, forsooth, to 
be most grateful for, is your presence, Mr Steen. 
I have exhibited my good-will to them, it appears, 
in nothing so much as sending you down as my 
envoy—that’s what Miss Christie delicately im- 
plies. I suppose she doesn’t know I picked you up 
at a night-refuge, does she ?” 

*No, sir ; she does not, 

Charles was crimson; but Mr Blissett, still 
scowling at the open letter, did not observe his 
change of colour: he was busy with his own 
reflections, which ran something after this fashion: 
‘What does it matter? I can stop it all ina 
moment by telling these women what he is. And, 
in the meantime, this link between us will act as 
a conductor of good-will, sympathy, and ail the 
rest of it. Yes’ Then said he aloud: ‘ Well, I 
am not sorry that they have taken a fancy to you, 
Steen, or believe you to be a—ha, ha!—a young 
gentleman. But I need not warn you (for you are 
a sensible lad) to bear in mind on which side 
your bread is buttered—to remember to which 
branch of this family you belong. Not, of course, 
that these relatives of mine and myself are other- 
wise than on the best of terms, but it is in my 
interest—mine—that you are retained, and not in 
theirs. Do you understand, sir?’ 


Charles perceived, too late, that he had com- 
mitted a great error in shewing his sympathy for 
the widow and her daughter. His patron’s jealousy 
was aroused. ‘I have done you no discredit, Mr 
Blissett, at Allgrove,’ said he firmly. ‘From the 
instructions I received from you, I imagined that 
it was nes wish to be cordial and friendly with 
your relatives, and I have tried my best to brin 
that about. It now seems that I misunderstood 
you.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ exclaimed the painter 
with sudden gaiety. ‘How you talk !—so smoothly, 
and in such rounded periods! You are certainly 
cut out for the pulpit, and perhaps I may send you 
there some day ; after which you shall be my 
private chaplain—— Oh, the newspaper, Mary— 
~~ good. Here, give it me.’ 

jith an attempt at a careless whistle, which 
died away in the first bar, Mr Blissett took up the 
Times, and ran his eye over its broad sheets, 
‘Funds as they were: no news from abroad.— 
There are the leading articles for you;’ and he 
threw half the newspaper across the table to his 
oung friend, retaining the other for himself. 
here was silence for full ten minutes, during 
which ‘the painter kept the half-sheet before his 
face, apparently immersed in its contents. ‘Come,’ 
said he suddenly, in a strange husky voice, quite 
different from his usual cynical pom 6 ‘since you 
are here, Steen, let us go on with Lucius Sylla. 

‘By all means, sir’ 

Crumpling the newspaper in his pocket, Mr 
Blissett led the way into the studio, and there took 
up their positions as usual. In spite of a strong 
oe to the contrary, Charles kept his eyes 
fixed upon the painter, until an opportunity seemed 
to present itself of liberating them. Mr Blissett 
dropped his brush, and while he stooped to pick it 
up, the young man threw a rapid glance at the 
easel on which he had seen the charcoal drawing. 
It was erased; not a recognisable line remained, 
but only a confused smudge, which shewed how 
hastily, though completely, it had been obliterated. 
Quickly as his eyes returned to their duty, they 
found those of the painter already awaiting them. 
Charles felt his heart melt like water before their 
searching glance ; he knew that he was growing red 
and white by turns ; that his previous visit to the 
studio was discovered ; and the conviction flashed 
upon him—never to be removed—that in that 
moment he had involuntarily made this man his 
enemy. Mr Blissett said not a word; but, as 
though his lips were suddenly become dry and 
parched, he moistened them with his tongue ; 
this action, taken in connection with those basilisk 
eyes, reminded a beholder of the flicker of a ser- 
pent’s forked sting. Presently, as he went on 
with his work, he carelessly put this question : 
‘ Have you ever seen this Dr Fungus, Mr Steen ?’ 

This Dr Fungus !—the man’s name had never 
been so much as mentioned before. Charles was 
overwhelmed with astonishment, nay, terror; and 
for the moment was really unable to reply further 
than by repeating the name in a tone of wonder: 
‘Dr Fungus, sir ?’ 

‘Yes ; the idiot that led by the nose that parcel 
of fools, the jury. It’s all in the Times here’— 
he tapped his breast-pocket which contained the 
paper—‘I have just read it. A whipping at the 
cart’s tail would do the fellow good. Have you 
ever seen him, I say ?’ 
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that he had witnessed between Mr Mellish and the 
little doctor. 

‘It must have been very funny,’ said the painter 
drily. ‘But this man’s foolery has done more 
harm than he reckoned upon. My poor sister-in- 
law, as you say, is much put out about it. And, in 
my present state of health, such an annoyance has 
had a serious effect: I am very ill, Steen.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I did not say so -before, lest it 
should trouble you, and you seemed to wish to 
make yourself out quite strong again, but you look 
to me far from well. I do not wonder at Mrs 
Maude having sent for me.’ 

‘Yes; my constitution has suffered much,’ said 
Mr Blissett slowly ; ‘and these repeated shocks 


have been too much for it. My doctor that I 
must go abroad, Steen, and at once. That will 
make no difference to you. You will go back this 


afternoon to Allgrove, and, in conjunction with Mr 
Mellish—to whom I will give you a letter—look 
after matters there while I am away. On my 
return, I shall take a house of my own in London, 
when you will come up and make yourself useful.’ 

All this was said with the utmost deliberation, 
as though the speaker were unfolding a plan upon 
which he had long decided, yet the person addressed 
could not divest himself of the impression that all 
had been settled and arranged within the last 
five-and-twenty minutes at furthest. 

‘I will give you some more money,’ continued 
the painter, ‘since I cannot tell when I shall return 
to England. Perhaps in a month, perhaps not for 
half a year. Your portmanteau is not unpacked, 
I hope #—So much the better. This picture must 
remain as it is; it is no use going on with it now. 
Come, let us leave off work, that I may at once 
begin my holiday.’ 

Without expressing any surprise (whatever he 
may have thought of them) at these unlooked-for 
arrangements, Charles followed his patron into the 
sitting-room. 

‘Hand me that Bradshaw, will you, Steen, and I 
will find out your train.’ 

Instead of being loath to part with him, as on 
the previous occasion, it seemed as if Mr Blissett 
was only bent upon getting his young friend out of 
the house. 

‘Oh, I know the time, sir. The train starts from 
Paddington at three o’clock.’ 

‘Yes; but that was the wrong line, answered 
Mr Blissett gravely. ‘I was so confused and 
worried, that I forgot that Harbrook Station, on 
the other railway, is more convenient than Chud- 
leigh. It is a little further in point of distance, 
but nearer in that of time; the road is so much 
better. Yes, you will go to Harbrook ; and indeed, 
Mr Steen, you have no time to lose. I will send 
my instructions to Mr Mellish by post, and you 
will of course hear from me as to my movements.’ 
He tapped at the window, and stopped a cab that 
happened to be loitering by. ‘Come,’ said he 
hurriedly ; ‘ there’s a piece of luck. Let us take 
it as a good omen.’ 

‘I sincerely trust, sir, that change of scene and 
climate may set you up,’ said the young man 
earnestly, ‘You will let me know, at your earliest 
convenience, I hope, how you are getting on.—By 
the by, I have never even set eyes on Mrs Maude, 
who was so anxious about you.’ 

‘Never mind her, Mr Steen; she will survive 
not seeing you. She has an easy time before her, 
as to her down-stairs lodger. To-morrow—perhaps 


to-night—I shall be in France—next week, in 
Italy. Yes; I think I shall go to Rome. Give 
Uncle Fred’s love to Christie ; and my best regards 
to Mrs Blissett—Good-bye, Mr Steen ; good-bye.’ 

If he had not been going to renew his mission, 
and, as it were, with fresh credentials, at Allgrove, 
it would have really seemed to the young man that 
he was receiving his congé by being (not very 
politely) shewn the door. However, expostulation, 
even if the task imposed upon him had been as | 
unpleasant as it was really welcome, was out of the 
question ; so he shook hands, and jumped into the 
cab. ‘To the South-western Railway Station,’ 
said Mr Blissett himself to the driver, from the 
front-door-step. And off went the cab. 

‘Why is he so angry with me? Why is he so 
suspicious of me? Why on earth is he so particular 
about my going by the other line?’ thought 
Charles Steen gloomily as he jolted along. ‘Does 
he wish me to avoid that dreadful spot which Mr 
Mellish pointed out to me, for fear I should 
identify it with——- Great Heaven! what does it 
all mean? It cannot—it is not possible, of course, 
that the thing can be anything more than a coinci- 
dence ; yet why, before he had read about it in 
that report of the inquest, or had heard about it— 
for anything, at least, that I know—from any soul 
alive, should he have drawn that charcoal sketch of 
Burslem Bottom ?’ 

For it was the scene of his brother’s murder, and 
no other, which the painter had sketched so faith- 
fully that the young man had recognised it at the 
first glance. 


CHAPTER XVI.—MRS BLISSETT SENDS FOR THE 
DOCTOR. 


It is not years so much as stirring events which, 
about the period of adolescence, ripen our faculties, 
and make of the boy the man ; in childhood, they 
may confuse rather than educate the mind, but 
when they occur somewhat later in life, they are the 
best of teachers. The results of mere time are often 
so tardy, that even in middle age we are still but 
overgrown lads ; but grave and sudden occurrences 
will mould the plastic clay, so that it takes 
enduring shape for ever, and stiffen the pliant 
sapling so that it becomes at once a sturdy tree. 

e have seen the change that even a few eventful 
days wrought in Charles Steen, who had left town 
an aimless youth, and returned to it with aspira- 
tions and resolutions, if not with any settled plan. 
And now a few eventful hours with their fruit had 
effected in him a stranger transformation still. He 
could no longer solace himself with a vague dream 
of love! The sense of an undefined responsibility, 
the shadow of a terrible mystery, lay heavy upon 
him, notwithstanding that he did his best to make 
light of them. In vain he reasoned with himself 
upon the folly of attaching importance to that 
charcoal sketch. What was there astonishing or 
unnatural in his patron’s having chosen to delineate 
a scene which must of course have been familiar 
to him, and which had in itself those features of 
gloom and dreary solitude, so attractive to the 

ainter’s morbid tastes? But why, on the other 

and, having sketched it, should he have been so 
swift to destroy it, so anxious (as it seemed) that 
no other eye should behold it—so solicitous to 
discover whether he (Steen) had visited the room 
in which it stood; and above all, why should 
he have been so wrathful even to the pitch of 
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hate—for that terrible glance of the painter's, 
eloquent beyond all vituperation, was stamped 
for ever upon his recollection—when he dis- 
covered that the visit had been made? It was that 
feeling of antipathy, he felt convinced, which had 


Perhaps the presence of their new master’s repre- 
sentative relieved them of a sense of responsibility, 
while the grief of their mistress and her daughter 
(deepening as the day drew near which was to 
part them for ever from him they had lost), 


caused that sudden determination on the part of | precluded all exercise of authority. Miss Christie 


his patron (for sudden without doubt it was) to | 
leave England—to place as great a distance as | 

ossible between himself and the lad whom, but a | 
few days back, he had made his contidant—whom 
he had, as it were, almost adopted, and employed 
upon a delicate and important mission. It was | 
that antipathy which had caused his presence to | 
become so insupportable to Mr Blissett that he | 
had hurried him away within a few minutes of its | 
strange and sudden birth. He had even despatched | 
him long before his time; an hour before the | 
starting of that train, whose departure he was 
now awaiting, pacing up and down the mg 
platform, and revolving all these things in his 
astonished mind. It was fated that he should not 
leave town without yet another subject for his 
thoughts to dwell on, yet another incident, which, 
if not as unaccountable as the rest, was certainly 
not calculated to make matters any clearer, or to 
remove his shapeless fears. 

Just as the train was gliding out of the station, 
some last leave-taking or farewell gesture of some 

rsons on the platform, who had come to see their 
friends off, drew his attention, and, glancing 
quickly out of window, he saw not only what had 
attracted him, but the figure of a man whose form 
was half-hidden by a wooden pillar, but whose 
never-to-be-mistaken eyes were greedily fixed upon 
the moving train. Mr Frederick Blissett had fol- 
lowed him to the station, either to make sure that 
he had gone by the line which he had directed, or 
to satisfy himself that he had really taken his 
departure, and that every moment was henceforth 
widening the distance between them. 

An indefinable terror seized the young man upon 
this discovery ; and not until he had nearly reached 
his journey’s end, did he recover his equanimity. 
By that time, however, he had hit upon an expla- 
nation, which it was curious had not occurred to 
him before, for much of what had happened. He 
called to mind the statement made by Mr Mellish 
in his presence to Mr Lane, and again repeated by 
the rector to himself in private talk, that Mr 
Frederick Blissett was eccentric, almost even to 
the point of aberration. Doubtless, the accident to 
his brother, and the sudden change in his own 
circumstances, had, for the time at least, driven 
him even beyond that point. Among other mis- 
fortunes, it had certainly deprived him of the 
power of calculating relative distances in time ; 
for not only was the road to Allgrove considerably 
longer from Harbrook than from Chudleigh, but 
so much more rutty and impassable, that the fly 
which he fortunately found at the station, took 
nearly double the time that Mr Mellish’s four- 
wheel had taken to traverse the hill-road that 
looked down on Burslem Bottom. 

Already much comforted in his mind by the 
explanation just alluded to, notwithstanding that 
the ground for that belief—namely, the aberration 
of his patron—was in itself unhopeful, Charles 
Steen was still further cheered by his reception at 
Morden Hail. The woebegone face of the stout 
butler wore a smile of welcome, and the whole 
household seemed to rejoice at his arrival, as at 
the sight of a sun-gleam in a day of gloom. 


sent down to him in the evening a few pencilled 
words in a sealed note, but did not make her 
appearance. He was told that she had not been 
seen down-stairs that day. The morrow. was 
appointed for the funeral, and it took place accord- 
ingly. There being no male relative of the 
deceased to receive them at the Hall, the very large 
assemblage who came to shew their respect for the 
dead man awaited the coffin in the churchyard. 
Mr Mellish of course read the service, not without 
some difficulty, for he was much affected ; and 
many of his hearers were deeply moved. It was a 
strange experience for Charles Steen, thus to find 
himself chief-mourner (although it was only by 
proxy) for a dead man whom he had never known, 
while all about him, though in a less prominent 
situation than his own, seemed so penetrated with 
the sense of loss. The poor squire, indeed, as Mr 
Lane had said, had not only Tet no enemy, but 
there were few present among the poorer portion 
of the crowd—and this comprehended almost the 
entire parish—who had not received some sub- 
stantial kindness at his hands. 

It was curious that, notwithstanding the grateful 
excitement which had without doubt been afforded 
to this class (and perhaps to their betters) by the 
recent verdict, they resented it, as much as the 
gentry of the county, in the person who had been 
the cause of its being given. Rich and poor alike 
seemed to withdraw themselves from the neigh- 
bourhood of little Dr Fungus, who had staid at ‘his 
brother-in-law’s farm for the express purpose of 
being present on this occasion. The entreaties of 
that relative had induced him to abandon his inten- 
tion of putting a crape band round the white hat 
turned + with blue; but, though he had a black 
hat, the blue spectacles bestrode his nose as usual, 
and his blue umbrella afforded a singular contrast 
to the sombre appearance of those of his own class, 
though, of course, many of the poorer sort were 
without the trappings and the suits of woe. He 
stood near the grave-mouth—quite a little space 
being kept clear about him—and took his last view 
of the poor squire with the rest, if not with so 
sorrowful a countenance, with a very stern and 
thoughtful one ; then slowly took his way, without 
exchanging a syllable with anybody, towards his 
brother-in-law’s house, that sturdy yeoman himself 
lingering behind, and conversing with his neigh- 
bour, as though to shew he in no wey sympathised 
with the unpopular course his relative had thought 
proper to pursue. 

The sad ceremony over, and Mr Mellish with- 
drawing himself somewhat hastily to his own 
house, Charles Steen was earnestly interrogated by 
Mr Lane, and others to whom that gentleman 
introduced him, concerning the health of the 
widow and her daughter; but as soon as he had 
answered them, as well as many humbler but not 
less sympathising inquiries, he turned his steps, 
not homeward, but to Farmer Groves’. The farm 
was some distance from the churchyard, so that 
the young man, walking very quickly, overtook 
the little doctor before he had arrived at his desti- 
nation. Although the latter must have been aware 
of his approach, he never turned his head, and 
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even when they were side by side, so that he could 
not but recognise his face, he still plodded on in 
moody silence. 

‘I have something to say to you, Dr Fungus, if 
you please, sir, said Charles with earnestness, 
though a little out of breath. 

‘I daresay you will say it, sir, whether I please 
or not,’ was the not very encouraging reply. But 
he did make a full stop nevertheless. 

‘I received this letter from Miss Christie late 
last night,’ said Charles, putting the note into his 
hand. ‘Iwas sure you would attend the funeral, 
or else I should have sent it over to you this 
morning.’ 

‘And how came you to be sure of any such 
thing, sir?’ asked the little man irascibly. ‘What 
obligation was I under to do anything of the sort?’ 

‘None, indeed, sir, that I am aware of: still, 
hearing you were at the farm, I thought it probable 
that you would attend, as indeed you have done.’ 

. Un h! Why does she write in pencil? Is the 
widow left so poor that she can’t afford pen and 
ink? Who is to read it, sir?’ 

‘It is from Miss Christie, not Mrs Blissett, sir. 
Will you permit me to read it to you?’ 

‘Certainly not. How do I know you will read 
it correctly ?? Dear Mr Steen. ‘Oh, it’s to you, is 
it? What do you give it to me for?’ We are 
both most pleased to find that you are returned. You 
will easily comprehend why you will not see us until 
to-morrow afternoon. Dear mamma seems, for the 
jirst time, utterly overwhelmed. She was so ill this 
morning, that I begged of her, on my knees, to see the 
doctor. You know how she dislikes to do that. ‘A 
deuced sensible woman!’ interpolated the little 
man. And she refused: but just now, to my sur- 
prise, she exclaimed: ‘I will see the doctor, Christie. 
I have been thinking of it for the last twenty-four 
hours” I replied that Mr Ricketts had just ridden 
by. ‘He is an idiot, observed the commentator 
parenthetically. ‘IZ don’t wish to see hit,’ said 
mamma. ‘I wish to see Dr Fungus. I understand 
that he is staying at Farmer Groves’. Let him be 
sent for’ —Will you kindly, dear Mr Steen, let this 
be done to-morrow morning ?—Yours, most truly, 

CHRISTIE BLISSETT. 

‘It’s very complimentary, observed Dr Fungus 
drily, as he returned the note ; ‘but I’ve given up 
practice.’ 

‘My good sir, replied the young man pleadingly, 
‘between ourselves, this summons has nothing to 
do with sickness. She wishes (I know) to see you 
concerning the cause of her husband’s death.’ 

‘Then I won’t come, said the little doctor 
emphatically. ‘I have nothing whatever to say 
against the unfortunate gentleman whose funeral 
we have just attended ; but Iam the last man to 
speak in his favour. He was not to blame indeed, 
yet, thanks to him, I have received—you must 
1ave witnessed it yourself—such treatment from 
that mob of dolts and fools we have just left as 
I can never forget. For doing my duty, sir; for 
abstaining from perjuring myself concerning the 
manner of his death, I have been made a Pariah, 
an outlaw. It is possible that some day these 
idiots—I refer to the entire population of the 
county—will perceive their error; but in the 
meantime, I am subject to public ignominy 
scarcely short of what would fall to the lot—were 
he discovered—of Mr Blissett’s murderer—I say 
his murderer, sir, do you hear me ?” 

‘I hear you, Dr Fungus, You are not the only 


person, alas, from whom I have heard the same 
terrible words.’ 

‘Eh, what? Has he confessed to you, then?’ 
inquired the other hastily. 

‘Confessed to me, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, Robert—the squire’s groom—has he con- 
fessed to you that I was right, and that he per- 
jured himself—at Mr Lane’s instigation? ‘The 
chairman of the quarter-sessions, sir! the very 
fountain of justice! Talk of the dregs of society ; 
why, I believe if it was all turned topsy-turvy, the 
dregs could not conduct themselves with more 
unreason than the present scum.’ And the doctor 
ground the ferule of his umbrella into the wet 
earth, as though he were drilling a hole through 
the body of the county magistracy. 

‘I know nothing of Robert's false witnessing, Dr 
Fungus’ 

‘Then say nothing of it,’ interrupted the other 
gravely. ‘ Will you give me your honour, sir— 
unless the ends of justice should require you to 
speak—to be silent on this point? The fact is, the 
man’s conscience was pricked—and it’s something 
in this county, let me tell you, to have a con- 
science—on account of a certain reservation in his 
evidence at the inquest, and he has been to see me 
since upon the matter. If he had spoken out, the 
verdict, instead of Found Dead, would have been 
Wilful Murder. There: I have told you more 
than I am justified in doing, for I promised the 
poor fellow to keep his secret (since it is too late 
to make use of it), only I made so sure that it was 
to him you were referring when you said somebody 
else was of my opinion, and I thought he had 
unbosomed himself to you,’ 

‘His secret shall be kept, Dr Fungus; but he 
has never breathed a syllable of the matter to me. 
The person I referred to, who believes with you 
that the late squire came to his end by foul means, 
is his widow—Mrs Blissett herself, 

‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed the little man, 
turning pale, and pushing his blue spectacles up 
to his forehead, in order to get a clearer view of his 
companion. ‘ Are you in your right senses, young 
man !’ 

‘ Mrs Blissett has confided to me her suspicion— 
nay, her conviction—in plain words, returned 
Steen solemnly. 

‘Her conviction—her suspicions!’ ejaculated 
the doctor, putting his spectacles down again (for 
this time he required their long range), and look- 
ing cautiously around the empty leafless fields— 
‘her suspicions of whom ?’ 

‘Of nobody in particular, answered Charles, 
hastily changing colour in his turn. ‘How can 
you ask such a question? I mean that she suspects 
as you do—she has taken it into her head upon no 
ground at all—that her husband was a murdered 
man.’ 

‘Mrs Blissett may have no ground at all, sir,’ 
answered the little doctor hotly ; ‘ but I don’t take 
things of that sort into my head without good 
reason. The case is simply this: the man whom 
we have just seen laid in his grave, however he 
came by his death, had but one wound; that 
wound, not “as wide as a church-door,” as Parson 
Mellish would say, “and as deep as a well,” but 
deep and wide enough, was in the back of his 
head ; and nothing would have ever persuaded me 
—had I never been put in possession of the fact 
which I have since learned—that such an injury 
could have been inflicted save by a blow: if he had 
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fallen from a giraffe upon a slab of granite, sir, 
such a fracture could not have been made. I come 
to this conclusion, as I told the coroner when he 
put the question directly to me (though it seems I 
ought to have perjured myself, for the sake of 
public feeling), notwithstanding that I had found 
the corpse, as I believed it had been originally 
found, upon its back; but the groom tells me now, 
that when he first came up, his master’s body 
was lying upon its face, and that he turned it over. 
Now, if Mr Blissett met with his death at the hand 
of Mother Earth, he must needs have been found 
upon his back ; for after such a wound as I describe, 
no human being could have moved a muscle, far 
less have turned himself right over. No, sir; 
unless an aérolite of many pounds-weight fell from 
heaven upon him, and afterwards buried itself out 
of sight in the frosty earth, that man was murdered.’ 

* But who could possibly have done it? And how 
could the wretch So got away without leaving 
the least trace ?’ . 

‘I am a doctor, my young friend, and not a 
detective,’ replied the little man, treating himself 
to a pinch of snuff after his somewhat a 
statement, for he was usually a man of short 
incisive sentences, and averse to prolonged talk: 
‘it is not my business, any more than yours, to 
say who did it; though, as for his getting away, 
there is the station, at which you must have got 
out yourself, when you came down to Allgrove, 
only a mile or two from Burslem Bottom.’ 

‘Was any inquiry made, do you know, as to the 
ay ers to town by the early trains from Chud- 
eigh that morning ?” 

*I should say: “ Certainly not.” You have been 
in this county but a very short time, young sir, or 
you would scarcely credit its authorities with such 
segacity. To overwhelm a man with unmerited 
obloquy, to outlaw an individual for the unprece- 
dented crime of possessing a they are 
most ready and energetic ; but if I wanted to put 
any obnoxious person out of the way by violence, 
without fear of discovery, this mt Ameer wo 
would be the chosen scene of my operations.’ 
And the little man absolutely grinned with rage, 
as his mind reverted to his wrongs. 

‘Since Mrs Blissett, however, is not only not 
among those who have misjudged you,’ pleaded 
Charles, ‘but is most grateful to you for your ill- 
rewarded exertions, you will not refuse to grant 
her request—you will come and see her, Dr 
Fungus ?” 

*1 will do nothing of the kind, sir,’ answered the 
doctor fiercely ; ‘no, not if she was to offer me the 
fee-simple of the Druid Ring (good lack, to think 
that such a priceless relic of the past should belong 
to a country squire, who builds walls of the mate- 
rials !)—no, sir, you may tell her what I have said 
(with the exception of the groom’s revelation, 
which we have agreed to keep secret); you may 
assure her, if that is any satisfaction to her, that 
her conviction and my own are identical, but J, 
Dr Fungus, have washed my hands of this matter 
for ever. The skulls of half the istrates in 
the county may be cracked, for all I care, and 
“Died by the visitation of Providence” be the 
verdict in every case. And if you have got any 
common-sense yourself, young man, I would 
recommend you to be careful | you exhibit it 
down here: don’t cast your pearls (as I have done) 
before swine, lest they trample them under their 
feet, and turn again and rend you.—Good-morning, 


sir ;’ and with a short nod of farewell, more preg- 


nant with obstinate determination than any verbal 
denial, the little doctor went his way. 


ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, 
THE origin of that art of writing, which, in its 
various shapes and forms, is of such everyday use 
amongst all civilised nations, that we can hardly 
imagine a time when it was totally unknown, is 
nevertheless one of those interesting problems 
which perhaps may never be completely solved. 

The early Christians—especially St Clement of 
Alexandria, and St Augustine, and, in later days, 
many eminent bibliographers, as Gale, Horne, and 
Dr Clarke—held that the knowledge of alphabeti- 
cal characters was revealed by God himself to 
Moses when the Ten Commandments were given 
on Mount Sinai. 

Many no less erudite authors have rigorously 
combated this theory ; and the celebrated Astle, in 
his elaborate work on the Origin and Progress of 
Writing, has tried to prove that it was an inven- 
tion of human civilisation, and not divine revela- 
tion. 

In the Book of Job, which work itself is gener- 
ally considered to have been written before the 
time of Moses, there are many allusions to writing, 
which would imply its being tolerably familiar— 
as, for instance, when Job (xix. 23) exclaims: 
‘Oh that my words were now written! That they 
were graven with an iron pen!’ &c.; and also in 
Exodus xvii. 14, before the delivery of the Law from 
Mount Sinai, when Moses was commanded to write 
the narrative of the journey from Egypt. From 
these and other expressions, writing would cer- 
tainly appear to have a much earlier origin than 
the time of the great Israelitish lawgiver. 

Whatever may have been the origin of alpha- 
betical characters, the Hebrew, Samaritan, the 
Syriac, and after these the Greek, seem to have had 
but one author, their letters following nearly the 
same order, having the same numeral as well as 
vocal powers, and being called by similar names. 
Of these, the Samaritan is considered the oldest ; 
the Ten Commandments were probably written in 
this language, and the Sacred Name embossed on 
the mitre of the high-priests. Under the name 
of Pheenician, Samaritan is the parent stock of 
most of the alphabets now in use, if not of all of 
them. The Jews used it till the time of Ez 
when the Chaldee or present Hebrew supplant 
it, and the separation between the Samaritans and 
the Jews became complete. 

The first writings of which we have any certain 
knowledge are the Ten Commandments, delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai: these were inscribed on 
slabs of stone. 

The laws of Greece were engraved on triangular 
tablets of brass, which were called — ; the laws 
of Rome, called the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
were written on twelve slabs of brass, ivory, or 
wood, and exposed to the public view in the 
principal towns. 

The ancient archives of France were written on 
silver plates ; and Gibbon relates that, in 1444, 
eight brass tablets were dug up near Cortona, 
inscribed with very ancient Etruscan and Pelagian 
characters. 

Montfaucon, the great archeologist, saw a book 
in the Palazzo Strozzi at Rome made of marble 
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cut wonderfully thin, so that the leaves might be 
turned over with ease. 

Cleanthes, the poor but diligent pupil of the 
philosopher Zeno, recorded the precepts of his 
master on shells and the bones of oxen; and in 
the early days of the false prophet Mohammed, his 
disciples were so poor that they wrote the first 
portions of the Koran on the shoulder-bones of 
mutton, and then placed them in the domestic 
chest of-one of his wives. The Mohammed of the 
nineteenth century affirmed that his precious Book 
of Mormon was written on golden plates ; and that 
costly metal has really sometimes been used for 
purposes of writing, for Captain Percival, in his 
account of Ceylon, relates that when Raja Sing, 
king of Kandy, sent an embassy to the Dutch 
governor of Pulicat in 1636, their credentials were 
written in Arabic on plates of gold. 

Pliny, the father of encyclopeedists, informs us 
that one of the most ancient methods of writing 
was on palm-leaves or the bark of trees, both 
which materials are still in use in India and 
— 

he Burmese write most elegantly on white 
palmyra leaves, the characters being gilded or 
enamelled, and the margins richly ornamented 
with flowers and birds gorgeously painted. 

Lead was also in very common use, perhaps even 
so far back as tie days of Job. Montfaucon says 
that in 1699 ke bought a book in Rome, four inches 
long by three wide, of which every portion, the six 
leaves, the hinges, the nails in them, and the wire 
which held the leaves together, was entirely of 
lead. The contents were Egyptian Gnostic figures 
and unintelligible writing. 

One curious use of lead is recorded in Drum- 
mond’s Herculanensia. Thin plates beaten with a 
hammer till they were uunatinaie pliable, were 
sewed up between the soles of a slave’s shoes; the 
slave was then despatched to his master’s corre- 
spondent, who while he slept unsewed the leather, 
read the letters, replaced then: and in the morn- 
ing the messenger returned, being thus kept in 
entire ignorance of his master’s secrets, and there- 
fore perfectly unable to betray him. 

Aulus Gellius tells us that the laws of Solon, 
preserved at Athens, were cut on long square bars 
of wood, which revolved on their axes, so that all 
four sides could be read in their turn, and from 
whence they were called ‘Axones.’ These laws 
were written in the mode called boustrophedon, or 
‘turning like oxen,’ because the lines were read 
from left to right, and right to left alternately, as 
oxen yoked to the plough go up and down the 
furrows of a field. Although this curious mode of 
writing was disused by the Greeks about 457 B.c., 
it was at one time used by the Irish, and called by 
them ‘Cionn fa eite.’ 

The ancient Britons used these ‘ Axones ;’ and at 
this day they are still in use as calendars in some 
of the islands of the Baltic, and the isles of Ruhn 
and Mohn. Two curious specimens are in the 
Collegiate Library of Manchester. 

Skins of fishes were sometimes used for writing ; 
and in the great fire of Constantinople in the 
fifth century, which destroyed nearly the whole 
city, and its splendid library of twenty thousand 
volumes, there perished a relic of antiquity which 
was probably unique. This was a copy of the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, written on the intes- 
tines of a serpent, in letters of gold, forming a roll 
of one hundred feet in length. 


It has been supposed that several of the sacred 
prophetical books of the Old Testament were 
written on tablets of wood. They were certainly 
in use amongst the Romans; and in 485, during 
the reign of the Emperor Zeno, the remains of St 
Barnabas are said to have been found near Salamis, 
with a Hebrew copy of the gospel of St Matthew 
laid on his breast, written with his own hand on 
tablets of the rare and sweet-smelling wood called 
Thyina. Wooden tablets fastened together and 
made into a book were called ‘codex,’ or ‘ caudex,’ 
from their resemblance to the trunk of a tree sawed 
up into planks. 

The instruments used for writing varied according 
to the substance on which they were to be employed. 
The iron needle called a style was used from very 
early times for the purpose of writing on tablets 
covered with a thin coating of coloured wax, which 
was easily scored in the desired manner by the 
sharp end of the style; and a flat blunt end of the 
instrument served to efface the writing. But these 
iron styles were on many occasions turned into 
daggers, and the use of them in the public courts 
was — prohibited, and bone or ivory substi- 
tuted. 

Cassianus, a Christian schoolmaster at Imola, 
near Ravenna, in Italy, was surrendered by the 
Emperor Julian, in 365, to the rage of his scholars, 
who murdered him with their pres 

Suetonius says that Cesar, grasping the arm of 
one of his murderers, pierced it with his style; and 
the same author relates that the Emperor Claudius 
was so afraid of assassination in this manner, that 
he would not allow the public writers to enter 
his presence without leaving their iron styles in 
charge of his guards. Herodotus, five hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era, says that sheep- 
skins and goat-skins were inscribed with the 
archives of the ancient Ionians. Some authors 
have thought that Moses wrote the copy of the 
Law kept in the Ark on preserved skins. In 
Exodus xxvi, we are told that ram-skins dyed 
red made part of the Tabernacle covering; and 
thence it is curious that Dr Claudius Buchanan, in 
1806, obtained from a synagogue of the Black Jews 
in India a very ancient manuscript containing the 
Hebrew Scriptures on red goat-skins. The Cabul 
Jews, who travel annually into the interior of 
China, say that there too red ram or goat skins are 
the ne material for the Law-books in the 


synagogue. 
To Eumenes, king of Pergamus, has usually 
been attributed the invention of parchment, made 
from sheep-skins, and vellum, made from calves’ 
hides. But although the word parchment is a 
corruption of Pergamenum, it seems to have been 
known much earlier than the time of Eumenes, 
for Josephus states that the copy of the Law pre- 
sented by the Seventy Elders to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 277 B.c., was written in golden letters on the 
most exquisite vellum. The real reason of its 
receiving the name Pergamenum was, that Ptolemy, 
from a wish to keep all the great libraries in t, 
and to spoil the collections of rival monarchs, 
prohibited the export of papyrus ; and the seat of 
the rival manufacture of vellum was at Pergamus. 
Of the durability of vellum and parchment there 
can be no doubt: they seem to suffer from no 
internal liability to decay, as do wood and iron— 
the Virgil in the Vatican has lasted since the third 
century, and might last as much longer. In the 
Imperial Library of Paris is a Prudentius of about 
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the same date ; and in nearly every public library in 
Europe are manuscripts of ages varying from eight 
to thirteen hundred years. 1t is curious, in fact, to 
reflect, that while many noble monasteries are in 
ruins, and some even hardly to be identified except 
by most zealous antiquaries—manuscripts which 
were ancient before the abbeys rose from the level 
of the ground, are now in good preservation. 

We might, indeed, so far as the durability of 
parchment and vellum is concerned, have been at 
this day in possession of the entire works of those 
authors of antiquity whom we now only know by 
a few fragments. But during the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, parchment became 
excessively scarce and dear; great estates were 
sometimes passed from one owner to another by a 
mere met agreement, and the delivery of earth 
and stone before witnesses. In 1124, the abbot of 
a monastery in Suffolk could procure no parch- 
ment for illuminating a copy of the Bible; and 
the Bishop of Winton, in 1226, expended five 
shillings on a small quantity of parchment, at a 
time when wheat was only two shillings for eight 
bushels, and the following short entry was made 
in the accounts of Dunstable Priory : ‘In July we 
sold our slave William Pyke, and received 13 sh: 
and 4 pence from the buyer.’ 

This dearness of material led to the wholesale 
obliteration of the writing on ancient manuscripts, 
by boiling them in water, by the use of quicklime, 
by erasing, or by any other process which they 
could devise. Montfaucon declares, that ‘if all 
the books of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies are examined, there will appear to be as 
many written on erased as on new parchment. I 
am convinced that very many authors extant in the 
time of Porphyrogenitus were destroyed by this 
plague among ook, which began in the twelfth, 
and continued through the fourteenth century. 
The Greek writers erased valuable works for the 
sake of substituting either their own inane produc- 
tions, or else works of which there was no scarcity. 
The church interposed to stop this practice, so 
destructive to the cause of letters, for we find a 
canon to the effect that ‘they who sell copies of 
the Bible or the holy doctors to the “ depravers 
of books,” or apothecaries, shall be excommunicated 
for one year, 

In the place of the finest authors of antiquity— 
poets, philosophers, and historians—these wretched 
‘ Librarii’ gave to posterity lying tales of saints, 
monkish chronicles, and puerile doggerel rhymes. 
In Germany, the use of erased parchment became 
so common, that, in order to check it, a clause was 
always inserted in the patents by which imperial 
notaries were created, ‘that they shall only 
employ virgin parchment.’ These doubly written 
books were called either ‘ rescripts or palimpsests ;* 
and the original writing of them has sometimes 
been, by great labour and patience, deciphered. 
In this way, one most valuable manuscript of 
St John’s Gospel, another of St Matthew, the 
prophet Isaiah, and some works of the Fathers of 
the church, have been happily rescued. 

The nearest approach to modern paper used in 
very ancient times was the texture formed from 
the Egyptian reed papyrus, from which our word 
paper is derived. This plant grew in vast quantities 
on the swampy ground and in the stagnant pools 


* For further information on palimpsests, the reader is 
referred to that article in Chambers’s Srasteadia, 


formed by the inundations of the Nile. It consisted 
of a single stem, twenty feet high or under, taper- 
ing from the root, and ending in a tuft. The stem 
is fibrous, the pith sweet and juicy. Every part of 
this their national plant was put to some use by 
the Egyptians. Of the roots they made cups and 
useful household articles ; the stalk made ribs for 
their smaller boats ; the pith was used for food ; 
the fibres of the stem made cloth, sails, ropes, 
shoes, and other strong things; while the inner 
fibre made their celebrated writing material. 

Layers of this thin fibre were laid across one 
another on a block, and being moistened with Nile 
water, were heavily beaten with broad mallets, 
dried in the sun, and then polished with a shell. 
The result was a firm, tough substance, which 
would carry ink, and could be rolled up without 
fear of breaking, though by age it became more 
brittle. The Romans brought this manufacture 
to great perfection, and the papyrus trade was, 
until the possession of Egypt by the Saracens, 
a source of great wealth; some of the manu- 
scripts, written on papyrus in the fourth century, 
and even earlier, found in the outer bandages of 
mummies, are still legible. In the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, which was destroyed by the eruption of 
Vesuvius, 79 A. D., manuscripts written on papyrus 
have been discovered, but so calcined by the melted 
lava that they are almost destroyed. 

The next stage in the manutacture of paper is 
the Charta Bombycina, or cotton-paper, which 
Casiri states to have been invented by the 
Arab Joseph Amru, in 706, and first made in 
Bucharia. 

Our present linen-paper is generally supposed to 
be an eastern invention, but the exact date and 
the individual inventor are matters of mere con- 
jecture. One of the earliest specimens is in the 
University Library of Rinteln, age be it is a 
document dated 1239, signed by Adolphus Count 
Schaumburg, and sealed with his arms. Casiri, 
the oriental scholar, says that in the glorious but 
little explored library of the Escurial, manuscripts 
written on linen-paper are preserved, dating from 
the twelfth century. It was early introduced into 
England, for a deed of John Cranden, Prior of Ely, 
dated the fourteenth year of Edward II. (1320), 
and some of the Cotton Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, dated 1335, are in this material, although 
the first paper-mill was established at Dartford so 
late as 1588. 

The practice of illuminating manuscripts with 
paintings and other decorations is of very remote 
antiquity. In the British Museum is a papyrus 
roll taken by Sir William Hamilton from a mummy 
at Thebes, having a drawing on each of the five 
columns, representing objects of Egyptian adora- 
tion ; and some of the Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Law written before the Christian era were illumi- 
nated in gold and colours. But it was during the 
early ages of the Christian church that some of 
the very finest illuminations were produced. St 
Jerome, in the fourth century, mentions copies of 
the Scriptures written on purple vellum, in the 
largest gold and silver letters. In the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, there is a famous copy of St 
Luke’s Gospel, more than fourteen hundred and 
fifty years old, on purple vellum, in letters of 
gold, consisting of twenty-six leaves, enriched with 
forty-eight most elaborate water-colour pictures. 
Among the Harleian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum is a splendid copy of the four Gospels in 
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capital letters of gold, dated in the eighth century, 
every page divided into two columns, enclosed in 
a magnificent border. The pictures of the Evan- 
gelists with their emblems are exquisitely painted 
in the front of their respective Gospels ; the initial 
letter of each is richly illuminated, and occupies 
one entire page. The time and patience bestowed 
on these glorious specimens of art are astonishing 
—fifty years were sometimes given to one single 
volume. At the sale of Sir W. Burrell’s library in 
1796, was a manuscript Bible on vellum, richly deco- 
rated, which had taken the writer, Guido de Jars, 
more than half a century, as appears by his auto- 
graph at the beginning. He began it in his fortieth 

ear, and had completed his ninetieth year (1294 
A.D.) before the book was finished. 

The imperial purple was the colour generally 
used for the ground of the most costly books, from 
its displaying the gold and silver characters to the 
greatest advantage. 

This celebrated colour, from which the Greek 
emperors took the title of Porphyrogenitus, or 
‘born in the purple,’ was of the colour of dark 
bull’s blood, and had a strong smell from the dye. 
It was called also the Sacred Encaustic, and was 
restricted ‘to the palace and person of the emperor,’ 
and to assume it was in reality to usurp the power 
of the empire. While such was the splendour of 
the writing and illuminated paintings inside the 
ancient Bibles and ecclesiastical books, the exteriors 
were often no less costly. 

King Ina, who appears, if all reported is true, to 
have given immense property to the abbey of 
Glastonbury—as, for instance, two thousand six 
hundred and forty pounds of silver for a shrine, 
and two hundred ae sixty-four pounds of gold for 
the altar—caused the Gospels to be covered in the 
most gorgeous manner with precious stones, at the 
cost of twenty pounds of gold. 

The Irish abbot of Enniskillen, Dageus, who 
died in 587, was celebrated for his skill in binding 
books in covers of gold and precious stones. In 
these prosaic ages, we have no idea of the rude 
magnificence of our ancestors. Childebert the 
Frank, in one of his victories over the Goths, 
found amongst the treasures of the church twenty 
boxes of pure gold, ornamented with jewels, for the 
purpose of holding the sacred Gospels, Surely 
no amount of ritualistic enthusiasm will ever 
venture to furnish a church throughout on this 
magnificent scale of expense. 

Persons of the very highest rank did not disdain 
to copy in letters of gold and silver, books which 
struck their fancy, or which, from their sacred 
contents, they wished to honour. The Emperor 
Theodosius wrote the Gospels in gold letters with 
his own hand. Montfaucon asserts that many of 
the nobles of the Greek empire followed his 
example, and founded their own private libraries 
by transcribing the works in the public ones. It 
was common at one time for noblemen and princes 
to keep copyists at work in the midst of the two 
hundred + al volumes of Pergamus, or the 
seven hundred thousand at Alexandria, both libra- 
ries, alas! doomed to be nearly totally destroyed. 

But from the fourth century downwards, it was 
from the houses of religious orders that the great 
supply of books proceeded. The spark of learning 
which shone faintly during the turbulence of the 
dark ages was kept alive by them ; much harm 
they may have done by the odious system of 


obliterating one work to write another on the same 


material ; still, if it had not been for the shelter of 
their libraries, and the labours of their hands, we 
should probably have at this day but poor ideas of 
the glories of Greek and Roman literature, even if 
we had preserved the text of the sacred writings 
themselves. 

In every great abbey there was a scriptorium, 
where the monks transcribed the works set before 
them in perfect silence. Many precautions were 
taken to prevent the least errors, though too often 
they crept in from the pernicious habit, in later 
days, when the sale of books became an article of 
monastic revenue, of employing a ‘ Dictator’ to read 
to a whole roomful of scribes at once. Adjura- 
tions were placed by authors at the end of their 
works, as that of Irenzeus: ‘I adjure thee, by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by his glorious coming to 
judge the quick and the dead, that thou com- 
pare what thou transcribest, and correct it, and 
annex a copy of this adjuration to what thou hast 
written.’ Particular estates were sometimes given 
to establish scriptoria in certain abbeys. A Norman 
baron gave in 1086 large sums to the abbey of St 
Albans for this purpose ; another was endowed by 
a literary noble with two mills; and in 1171, a 
whole rectory was devoted to St Swithin’s convent 
in Winton ad libros transcribendos. Nor were the 
monks behind hand in obeying the wishes of these 
munificent patrons. 

In the abbey of Glastonbury, during the rule of 
one abbot who died in 1300, fifty-eight volumes 
had been transcribed and illuminated ; and when 
the library belonging to the splendid abbey of 
Croyland was burned by accident in 1091, seven 
hundred volumes were destroyed, of which the 
major portion had been copied within the walls. 

The celebrated Bruno, founder of the Carthusian 
order, who died in 1101, commanded an almost 
perpetual silence amongst his monks, and allowed 
them no employment except the services of the 
church and the transcription of books. Notwith- 
standing the extreme austerity of their rules, this 
order at one time possessed one hundred and 
seventy-two convents, in all of which, at a certain 
hour, the sacristan delivered to the monks pen, ink, 
parchment, and books to be copied, for, said one of 
their number : ‘Books should be preserved by us, 
as the everlasting food of our souls ; and since we 
preach not the word of God by our mouths, we do 
it by our hands, for the books which we transcribe 
are so many sermons of truth which we deliver’ 


A CLIMBING ADVENTURE. 


Wuen I was at Cambridge (not so very long 
ago), I was renowned among the members of that 
ancient university for my proficiency in gymnastics 
of every kind. It was an amusement of which 
I was particularly fond, and to which I gave 
myself up heart and soul; and in consequence, 
though by no means a big man, I acquired a hard- 
ness of muscle, and a degree of confidence and 
resence of mind in dangerous situations, which 
-_ since frequently stood me in good stead. 
When the time came for me to leave college, 
and settle down quietly as a curate in a certain 
cathedral town in the north of England, I did not 
give up my old amusement; and at one time, 
great scandal was caused in the place by a report 
that the curate of St Bones had been seen depend- 
ing by his toes from a horizontal bar in his garden, 
and in that inverted position nursing his baby—for 
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I was the fortunate possessor of such an article, 
having taken a wife and my B.A. degree much 
about the same time. But my favourite relaxa- 
tion, when I had an hour or two to spare, and the 
sun was not too hot, was. to obtain access, by a 
small fee to the verger, to the roof of the huge old 
cathedral, and (having previously divested myself 
of my long coat and spotless tie) to light a cigar, 
and have a good ramble and scramble all by myself. 

What a place that old cathedral roof was! It 
was like another and distinct world from that 
below—a world consisting of rocks and stones, 
without vegetation and without water (except when 
it had been raining, and the gutters were full, in 
which case it became a very unpleasant world 
indeed), just such a place as I have always fan- 
cifully imagined the moon to be. I looked upon 
it as my particular kingdom, where I reigned in 
— grandeur, with the rooks and martins for 
my subjects ; and very noisy and abusive subjects 
they were at times. How I delighted—the more, 
perhaps, from a certain school-boyish sensation, 
that my rector would be very cross if he knew 
of my excursions—in the tall gray towers, up 
which you had to climb by means of great grin- 
ning stone heads, plump cherubs, scaly dragons, 
and leaden pipes; in the view from the top of 
these towers, extending over enormous stretches 
of pleasant country as far as the sea; in the 
broad gutter running down the middle of the 
building, where, if you were provident enough to 
bring a camp-stool, you might sit and rest in the 
shade of the lofty sloping roofs which arose on 
either hand, and see nothing but the blue sky and 
the swallows ; and in the scramble up one of these 
roofs, to look down the other side into the quiet 
cathedral close, one hundred and twenty feet below, 
where there was nothing visible except occasionally 
a crawling black spot like an ant, which, however, 
was not an ant, but a canon. 

It was during one of these expeditions that the 
incident which I am about to mention, and which 
cured me for some months of my love for climbing, 
occurred. I must premise that round the outside 
of the cathedral, where the roof ended, there ran a 
ledge of about a foot broad. Below this, at some 
distance, and directly above the great doors, was 
an immense stone bracket, which had at one time 
supported a colossal statue of St Peter, bearing 
a ie iron ~¢ This statue, however, had been 
hurled down by the iconoclastic followers of 
Oliver Cromwell, and nothing was left but the 
lamp, which was secured to the wall by two stout 
iron bars, One side of the lamp had been rusted 
or broken away, so as to present the appearance of 
an arm-chair without legs ; and as I stood on the 
ledge above looking at it, it struck me that it would 
be rather an exciting novelty to let myself down 
into it and rest, while I smoked a cigar. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, I turned round, knelt down, 
took a firm grasp of the ledge, and in a second was 
dangling in the air about a hundred feet from the 
ground. On looking down at the lamp, I found I 
was not exactly above it ; in fact, it was quite two 
feet further out than I had imagined ; but this did 
not cause me much uneasiness. Giving myself a 
slight impetus by striking my foot against the wall, 
I swung out, and dropped neatly over the side of 
the lamp into the desired resting-place. 

I sat there some time, kicking my heels, and 
smoking, and enjoying the delicious coolness of the 
evening air at such a height; and the sun was 


beginning to set before I thought it time to be 
moving, especially as I had noticed one or two 
— stopping to look up at me, and quite a 
ittle crowd beginning to collect in the close to 
gaze at the strange spectacle of a man sitting in St 
Peter’s lamp. 

‘Hollo!’ thought I, ‘I must think about going. 
Somebody will be finding out who I am, and then 
there will be a nice to-do ;’ when it suddenly 
flashed upon me that ‘going’ would be an ex- 
tremely ticklish process. I was seated in a kind of 
chair that seemed as if it had been made to fit me; 
I could not get either leg up, in order to stand 
upright in the lamp, for the seat was too narrow, 
and the sides were in the way. I could not hel 
myself up by these sides, for they were smoot 
iron, afforded no grasp, and were too high for me 
to reach the top. I saw at once what was the only 
thing to be done: I must rest my hands behind 
me on the edge of the seat, let myself go over the 
edge, and then raise myself up backward by my 
arms alone, with my legs tucked under me, until I 
could place my feet between my hands. Now, this 
was a trick which I had been accustomed to per- 
form over and over again on the horizontal bar; 
but then any gymnast will be aware how delicate an 
operation it is, and what a strain it exerts on the 
muscles, and how the least catch, or the slightest 
‘give’ of one arm or wrist, will cause you to col- 
lapse altogether, and hurl you instantaneously in a 
heap on the mattress beneath. Moreover, there is 
a great difference between a horizontal bar ten feet 
from the ground, with something soft underneath 
it, and an iron lamp on the side of a cathedral, with 
nearly a hundred feet of space for you to tumble 
through on to a pavement of small round flint 

bbles. The more I looked at it, the less I 

iked it; and there I sat, smiling feebly down at 
the crowd in the close, which was growing larger 
every moment, ashamed to shout for assistance, 
and to let them see what a fright I was in. 

‘Well,’ I said to myself, ‘if I sit here much 
longer, I shall be good for nothing. It’s ridiculous 
to lose one’s head like this, and have to be fetched 
down like a child that has got on a high shelf, not 
to speak of the row there will be if it comes to the 
ears of the rector of St Bones and his congregation. 
Here goes! I’ll shut my eyes, and think I’m at 
work in the old gymnasium at Cambridge.’ 

It was all over in a minute ; and standing up in 
the lamp, I was wondering how I could have been 
so foolish, when, to my horror, I perceived that 
the worst part had yet to be got over. On raising 
my hands to grasp the yi oy edge, I found that it 
was quite a foot anda half out of my reach! In 
vain I strained, and stood on tip-toe ; it was all of 
no use ; and I began to think I was condemned to 
_ the night where I was, which was anything 

ut a pleasant reflection; for the seat was so 
narrow, that I had only kept my place by sitting 
well back ; whereas, if 1 were to go to sleep (which 
I should have been almost certain to do), the 
chances were, that I should topple forward, and be 
picked up dead next morning in the close, 

At this moment, I was delighted at the appear- 
ance of the verger on the ledge above. He had 
missed me, and had come to find me. 

‘Jackson,’ said I, stopping the torrent of ejacula- 
tions which he had begun to pour forth, ‘I’m ina 
great fix; I can’t reach that edge, and you must 
help me. It will be of no use your getting a rope; 
the ledge is too narrow to give you sufficient 
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purchase in hauling up; whereas, if you stoop 
and give me your hand, you will be able to exert 
your whole strength, and raise me. You are a 
strong man, and I am not particularly heavy.’ 

‘I’m sure I could never lift you, sir,’ he replied. 

‘My good man,’ returned I, ‘you must. I can’t 
stop here all night; and besides, if this gets about, 
I shall have to leave the place to-morrow. Come, 
no nonsense ; give me your hand.’ 

Thus urged, Jackson unwillingly crouched down 
on the ledge, and held out his hand. I grasped 
him tight round the wrist with both mine, and 
swung out into the air. I felt two or three con- 
vulsive jerks, and then was raised about half a 
foot, po lowered again. He could not lift me! 

I looked up. Such a face as met my gaze I 
never wish to see again. He was lividly white, 
his eyes protruded, and were staring with a look 
of unutterable horror into the awful gulf below ; 
and the perspiration stood on his forehead. 

‘Let go!’ he screamed. ‘Curse you; let go! 
You are breaking my arm. I am coming over. 
I shall be dashed to pieces. Oh!’ He screamed 
and wept like a child, in the extremity of his fear. 
My hair stood up, and my head swam. I ex- 
pected to feel — sweeping through the air 
every moment. y despair gave me calmness ; 
and I was almost astonished at the coherence and 
clearness with which I spoke. 

‘Jackson, said I, ‘listen to me, and stop that 
row. I can feel you are coming over—further 
every second. If I let go, I shall be killed—if I 
don’t, so shall we both ; and I swear I won't let go 
as long as I can hold on, so you had better lift me 
at once.’ 

I saw him set his teeth, and shut his eyes—then 
came a tremendous heave—and I found myself 
kneeling on the ledge, with Jackson lying in a 
dead faint beside me. I got him down through 
the trap-door and into the chapter-room, and gave 
him some water; but it was a long time before 
either of us got over our adventure. It was three 
months before I was on the cathedral roof again, 
and then you may be sure I did not smoke a cigar 
in St Peter’s lamp. The affair was considerably 
noised abroad by the local press and by the 
tongue of rumour; but, owing to the discretion of 
Jackson, who represented the ary climber as a 
gentleman from London, who had left no name, 

ublic curiosity was disappointed, the rector of St 
Rone and the dean of the cathedral were kept 
in the dark, and I retain my curacy and my love 
for gymnastics, until it shall please somebody to 
present me to a living, when it is probable that an 
increased sense of dignity, and a less sylph-like 
— of body, will do away with all tendency to 
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As usual, during what some folk call the ‘dead 
season,’ things in general have been discussed: the 

iving of fees to railway porters, oe a and 

omestic servants—the muzzling of dogs—the 
opening of the Thames Embankment—of the Mid- 
land terminus in St Pancras—of the extension of 
the underground railway, so that, by the ‘inner 
circle” a passenger may now travel from Moorgate 
Street to Westminster Abbey, with prospect of 
being able to make the entire circuit of London 


within the next two years—the laying of another 
undersea a from Newbiggin, Desthanaber- 
land, to Denmark ; and many pr an 

In the discussion of the fees question, it was 
remarkable how completely the fact was ignored 
that it is a servant’s duty to do his duty; and that 
to fee him beyond his wages for doing what he was 
hired to do is to imply that not to do his duty 
should be his rule of conduct. There are some 
houses in England (we wish there were more) 
where the servants decline to accept fees from 
visitors, on the ground that they are paid by their 
employer. Another point not noticed in the dis- 
cussion is, that the giver of fees to some extent 
establishes a monopoly, and deprives the public or 
other visitors of a share of that service which they 
have a right to expect. 

Reports about the total eclipse of the sun as 
observed in India on August 18th are coming in, 
As was anticipated, none of them as yet describe a 
perfect observation—for the monsoon was blowing, 
and thick clouds covered the sky. At some of the 
stations, however, there were breaks in the clouds, 
through which glimpses of the sun and moon were 
obtained, photographs were taken, and spectro- 
scopic observations. Major Tennant, one of the 
observers, concludes from what he saw, ‘that the 
atmosphere of the sun is mainly of non-luminous 
or faintly-luminous gas at a short distance from 
the limb of the sun.’ And Captain Haig describes 
the red protuberances as ‘ aeaiaed flames.’ 

The summer of 1868 will long be remembered 
for its heat and drought. Holiday travellers who, 
weary of the brown and parched aspect of England, 
hastened to the continent, found there the same 
signs of want of rain; and only in Switzerland 
could they refresh their eyes with greenness. From 
Cornwall to Hungary, the landscapes wore the 
brown hue which characterises the landscapes of 
Australia. As a compensation, there was an 
unusual abundance of fruit, and vine-growers say 
that the wine of 1868 will be equal to the famous 
comet wine of 1811. But, let meteorologists 
explain how it was that while Europe was 
thirsting, India was deluged. In Bengal, more 
than seventy inches of rain fell before half the 
rainy season was over: a quantity greater than 
the average of a whole year. From which it may 
be inferred that, taking the entire globe, the 
ordinary amount of rain falls year by year, though 
very unequally distributed. It may be that the 
British Islands will have to undergo an extra- 
ordinary rainy season, to make up for the months 
of drought. 

The volcanic phenomena to which we referred 
in a former Month, after slumbering a few weeks, 
have broken out again with fearful vehemence in 
South America, where whole territories have been 
so shaken that the face of the country is distorted, 
and in some instances reversed: the place where 
the town of Cotochachi stood is now a lake; Are- 
quipa, a large city, has tumbled into a heap of 
ruins ; Iquique, a seaport, is completely swept 
away by the great ocean-wave that rushes in upon 
the shore after an earthquake ; and other towns 
along the seaboard are more or less damaged. The 
height and force of the water may be judged of 
from the fact, that a United States war-steamer 
was carried a mile inland on the top of the wave, 
and there left high and dry. In some places, the 
earth cracked, and out of the yawning gulf there 
rushed such clouds of dust and vapour, as to create 
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a sudden darkness, accompanied by an overpower- 
ing and suffocating stench. The details of the 
havoc, of the loss of life, of the sifferings of the 
survivors, are such as to move the hardest heart 
to pity. Of all the calamitous convulsions that 
the earth has undergone on the western slope of 
the Andes, this of 1868 appears to have been the 
most fatal. 

We may poe believe that one of the conse- 
quences of the working of our Meteorological Office 
will be a recognition of the importance of springs 
and rivers, and of the very important part they 
play in the economy of nature. Sir John Rennie, 

.R.S., who has for many years studied the econ- 
omy of water in connection with sewage, drainage, 
navigation, irrigation, domestic supply, and so 
forth, has published a letter, in which he treats the 
subject in a way that deserves attention. He 
shews that by our present system of drainage and 
sewage, much water that falls from the sky is 
absolutely wasted, and that springs and small 
streams, deprived thereby of their natural aliment, 
dry up; so that, in course of years, there will not 
be water enough in the kingdom to supply its 
wants. The remedy proposed is to keep the rain- 
fall water separate from the sewage: to establish 
reservoirs in suitable places along the great river- 
valleys, where the water may be stored for use, 
instead of running to waste: the erection of dams 
and weirs across the rivers, and straightening and 
widening of the channels: the cutting of catch- 
water drains, where the floor of the valley is broad 
and marshy, and the regulation of the discharge 
from these into the main stream, so as to have 
always water enough for navigation and for house- 
hold use. As regards the embankment of the 
Thames through London, Sir J. Rennie is of 
opinion that the works ‘ have been carried to the 
verge of prudence,’ and that if the channel be not 
deepened, the metropolitan river will not receive 
enough of either fresh or tidal water. 

Strange as it may sound, it appears that the 
Thames valley is one of the most neglected river- 
valleys in the realm, and is badly drained, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Oxford and Windsor, 
and some other places. Too much water in some 
seasons, and too little in others, is the consequence. 
Yet the average rainfall in the vale of Thames 
is twenty-six inches annually. This quantity, if 
properly stored, would be ample for all the require- 
ments of agriculture, horticulture, domestic life, 
and navigation. Let us hope the new parliament 
will take the question in hand. 

Twenty or more years ago, Mr Edwin Chadwick 
advocated a system of district drainage, whereby 
each district would nourish itself with its own 
waste. At a cost of L.14,000,000, London and its 
borders have been drained, and now Tooting and 
other places would be glad to get back, for 
irrigation and fertilisation, the drainage which is 
streamed away from their doors at such a pro- 
digious cost ! 

Among novelties in mechanical art, we hear 
from America of a railway suspension-bridge, 
which, with a single span of 1800 feet, is to cross 
the Hudson River, about half-way between Albany 
and New York, and connect the Pennsylvania coal- 
fields with the eastern states. The bridge will 
consist of one iron girder of the length above 
mentioned, suspended 150 feet above the river, and 
will carry a single line of rails only. This seems 
to be the boldest project yet attempted in American 


engineering.—Another project is the laying of an 
undersea cable from New York to Jamaica. Wil] 
any one discover in this a sly approach towards an- 
nexation ?—Two artesian wells lone been sunk in 
Chicago, at the instance of a ‘ medium,’ who scented 
petroleum in large quantities deep down beneath 
the city. One well was sunk 700 feet, the other 
1000 ; but instead of oil, there came up water, 
which continues to flow at the rate of 800,000 
gallons a day.—Two centrifugal pumps have been 
constructed at the Hammersmith Iron-works for 
draining purposes in Denmark. Each pump will, 
in ordinary work, deliver 50,000 gallons of water a 
minute, and may be driven to deliver 90,000.—An 
organ-builder at Paris has built an organ which is 
played by means of electricity, and does not 
require the usual mechanical action. 

fr Lovie, a manufacturer of Philadelphia, has a 
method for bronzing iron which deposits a per- 
manent coat of copper on all the inequalities of 
the surface, at a cost about equal to the cost of four 
coats of paint. On galvanised iron, the copper 
shews remarkably bright, and the cost of this 
process, to quote the inventor’s words, ‘is as near 
nothing as can well be’ We need scarcely add 
that the process is instantaneous. 

Those who have paid attention to recent gunnery 
experiments will know that the destructive effects 
of the powder upon the guns have always to be 
taken into consideration, and many a one must 
have seen that harmless powder was a grand 
desideratum. Certain inventors are trying to 
overcome the difliculty by reverting to the use of 
air, and have constructed a gun which is to throw 
a six-hundred-pound shot by means of compressed 
air. The bore of the gun is about thirty feet long; 
it is surrounded by a casing or jacket, in which the 
air is compressed, and kept ready for use at a 
working pressure of ten thousand pounds to the 
square inch. We need not enter into the mechani- 
cal details ; but if this monster gun should answer 
the expectations of its inventors, fighting-men will 
be able to carry on their slaughter-work with- 
out smoke, and the deafening uproar that now 
accompanies it. 


‘COMING HOME.’ 


Five primrose springs have flowered and died, 
Since, o’er the purpling heather, 

We strayed the last time, you and I, 

Locked hand in hand together. 


The brown bees hommed across the thyme; 
The lark thrilled in the sky ; 

The clover-scent came warm and sweet ; 
We heard the corn-crake ery ; 


The sunset fell with level rays. 

Our lives were dulled with pain, 
Striving to pierce the dull blank years 
Till we should meet again. 

Strong west breezes now are filling 
Broad white sails across the sea, 

With the May-birds and the May-winds 
‘Coming home’ my dear to me. 


Dinner-Tables’ (noticed in No. 236 of this Journal), 
begs to acknowledge, with thanks, many anonymous 
donations. 
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